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signatures and marks, enabling amateurs to identify what pieces they 
possess or desire to purchase. The author is chiefly interested in 
Persia, but Damascus, Rhodes and Cairo all receive due consideration; 
as well as the other great centres from which the most beautiful speci- 
mens in the public and private collections of Europe have been 
derived. — Revue des Etudes Grecques, April-Jane, 1893. 

CLASSICAL ARCH/EOLOCY. 

Heinrich Brunn. GriecMsche Kunstgeschichte. Erstes Buch. Die 
Anfange und die alteste decorative Kunst. Miinchen, 1893. Ver- 
lagsanstalt fur Kunst und Wissenschaft. 

It has been known for some time that the Nestor of Greek art criti- 
cism in our day had in hand a* general history of the subject with 
which his name is inseparably connected, and toward which his con- 
tributions have been fundamental and lasting. His Gesckickte der 
Griechischen Kunstler has been a classic for more than a generation, 
and when a second edition appeared some four years ago, without 
■change, it was felt that the subject needed supplementing at his hands 
by a complete history of Greek art, in order to marshal the immense addi- 
tions of the last twenty years in regular progression and subject them 
to his masterly criticism. This task had actually been begun some two 
decades ago, but the discoveries that have come to light so thick and 
fast have rendered revision continually necessary, especially in the 
earlier portion of the work. Even now the author does not claim to 
be writing a complete and exhaustive history, but simply to be lay- 
ing the necessary foundation for a reconstruction. This he feels it 
incumbent on him to do, that his life-work may be set in order and 
he may not leave it to be misused or misconstrued. Simultaneously 
with his celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of his Doctorate, the 
first part of this work appears, and the rest is promised in quick suc- 
cession, being already fairly completed. We express the fervent hope 
that nothing will prevent the author from seeing it through the press 
and setting the seal of his own hand upon it from beginning to end. 

The part which lies before us covers that period of Greek art which 
precedes the proper beginning of sculpture in the round, and embraces 
four chapters : first, the art of the pre-Homeric period ; second, that 
of the Homeric ; third, the attitude of the Hellenic spirit toward for- 
eign influences ; fourth, the strengthening of the Hellenic spirit. In 
other words, the aim is to review the oldest products of the Greek 
feeling for art, define their character, and thus to lay a firm founda- 
tion for a comparison with the artistic productions of other peoples. 
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By pre-Homeric art, our author means that of the Mycenaean period 
and that of the geometric style represented especially by the early 
forms of the Dipylon period. It will be seen at once that he coin- 
cides with the view now generally accepted, that the Mycenaean 
period is separated from that of the proper historic time by several 
centuries, among which he places the Homeric period. Not only is 
the Mycenaean separated from the historic by the lapse of centuries, 
but also by the absence from its productions of the peculiar quality 
which made Greek art great ; that feeling for mathematical regularity 
and symmetry in accordance with which the filling of a given space 
with ornament is conditioned by the space itself, and grows out of it 
as an organic whole from centre to circumference. This feeling he 
already finds established, however awkwardly, in the earliest exam- 
ples of the Dipylon style, which he attributes to the gradual exten- 
sion of the influences known in the Peloponnesus under the title of 
the Dorian invasion that overthrew the Mycenaean civilization, which 
he classes as Pelasgic- Achaean. In short, he finds that the evidence from 
the discoveries of the last twenty years re-establishes, in its broader 
traits, the traditional account which the Greeks gave of their early 
history, from Minos down. The affinities of the Pelasgo-Achaeans he 
does not attempt to establish definitely, but they had been long set- 
tled in the land. If we follow Hoffmann in his treatment of the 
dialects, they were Aeolians, and we may observe that their art ex- 
presses some of the qualities which are attributed to that high-spirited 
but ill-poised race. Brunn sees Oriental and Egyptian influences 
acting upon their art, but rightly maintains that his dictum of long 
ago, that the Greeks spoke from earliest times in their own art lan- 
guage, is also true, to a certain degree, of this period. He points out 
analogies to Phrygian and Lycian structures, and defines Cyclopes as 
builders of the encircling wall. He calls the down-tapering column 
un-Hellenic, but he does not cite an example from any other quarter. 
In his attribution of the support under the fore feet of the lions of the 
Lion Gate as an altar, I am pleased to find a conjecture of my own 
confirmed. This altar occurs in several instances which he does not 
cite, and seems to extend as far as Cyprus, where it appears on some of 
the cylinders (Cesnola, Cyprus, Plates xxxn, xxxm), that have at times 
been called " Hittite," and present certain other analogies to Myce- 
naean gems. This may not be surprising when we consider the early 
extension of the " South-Achaeans " to Cyprus. The gold objects of 
the pit-graves of Mycenae exhibit dexterity and readiness of touch, 
but are devoid of the truly artistic spirit ; while the inlaid scenes of the 
sword-blades point to a highly-developed technic with strong Egyp- 
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tian affinities, though they are not Egyptian. Upon this question 
Brunn does not further enter; but Petrie's recent discoveries of 
" Mycenaean " mosaics and frescoes at Tel el- Amarna may yet give us 
a clue. It is noticeable that in the sword scenes nothing reminds us 
of the religious ideas or the hieroglyphic character of Egypt. The 
same qualities are repeated in the gems, the same wasp-waists for the 
men, the same scenes of the chase and of conflict. Intended for 
seals, their language is heraldic ; but they also express at times a reli- 
gious significance ; and here they are proof of a period which precedes 
that of Homer, and they adumbrate that stage of demonic nature- 
powers which the Homeric theology and its Olympian gods are repre- 
sented as succeeding, and as having banished to the realms of dark- 
ness. Even in the Homeric poems they are continually rising to fresh 
life, and later perdure in the superstitions of the people, perhaps 
nowhere more persistently than in " South- Achaean " Arcadia. 

Pottery, intended for common use, indicates more truly than the 
objects of luxury a state of general culture. In speaking of the 
extension of this ware in Mycenaean days, Brunn fails to include 
Thessaly, which somewhat recently has furnished a considerable quan- 
tity. He declines to consider Mycenae as the single point of manufac- 
ture. Comparing the ware of Mycenae with that of Ialysus, he remarks 
that the latter exhibits a bald sobriety, the former a rather luxuriant 
overloading of ornament, which excludes a complete similarity of 
origin. 

In the Baphio gold cups the art reaches its culmination ; but these 
are only a higher degree of the same style as found elsewhere in the 
period, the product of a phenomenal genius of his time, lifting himself 
to the highest point of which the art was capable, without some exter- 
nal and powerful influence coming to mould it anew. This period 
possessed two of the three qualities necessary for high art — a lively 
imagination, capable of forming a vivid representation of the totality 
of a thing, and a keen gift of observation for individual traits ; but it 
lacked the intermediate quality which should unite these two into 
a systematic and higher unity and correlate them mutually according 
to clearly understood artistic principles. This is quite true, and yet 
there is much more to be said in praise of the art of this period than 
our author intimates, except by his studied effort to show that it is 
not the highest art. He lauds the mathematical spirit of the uncouth 
Dipylon period ; this to him is true Greek. But much more might be 
said of another characteristic which is as truly Greek, and is possessed 
by the Mycenaean artist as well, the spirit that studied and felt nature, 
that never rested with its past achievements so long as living force 
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and vigor failed to realize themselves in its productions. It is not in 
the Baphio cups alone that this is visible, but upon many of the 
gems. The excellence of this class of objects has received but scant 
recognition, partly by reason of the caricatures of them which have 
been presented in some of our publications. Their minuteness 
requires a study from casts or electrotypes to be appreciated. These 
are sometimes better for the purpose than the originals themselves. 
Many of the gems are of extraordinary merit. I would mention here 
the dancing girl, the stricken ox, and the creeping lion from Baphio, 
while some from Mycenae are scarcely inferior. As regards an artistic 
filling of the space, an excellent example may be found in the lion- 
hunt on the sword-blade, where the problem of the half-pediment is 
most successfully solved. 

Passing to the Homeric period and the Shield of Achilles, Brunn 
maintains that the true spirit of Greek art is now visible in the 
arrangement of the scenes within the given space, and in the poetic 
power of their contents. Assyrian art furnished undoubted models 
for the realism of the shield, but the bald features of a chronicle 
characteristic of the Assyrian, stands in ,the sharpest opposition to 
the poetic conception of the Homeric — that everlasting contrast 
between Asiatic and Greek, prose and poetry. The Hesiodic shield 
exhibits the same general principles, but gives evidence of advance, 
because here, for the first time, the myth enters. It thus forms the 
proper transition from the mythless Homeric shield to such monu- 
ments as the Chest of Cypselus, whose scenes are wholly given up to 
mythological representations. 

Attacking in the next chapter the problem of the attitude of the 
Greek spirit toward foreign artistic influences, our author cites the 
bronze shields from the Zeus grotto of Crete, the objects of the Regu- 
lini-Galassi tomb and the silver and silver-gilt bowls of varied proven- 
ience. Borrowing from Egyptian and Assyrian prototypes is here 
unmistakable ; but the arrangement in concentric circles, which has 
reached a systematic realization, offers an entirely different system, he 
maintains — a system which can have sprung only from the Greek, 
dominated by the geometric spirit, and its union with oriental pat- 
terns must have taken place in Cyprus. The function of Phoe- 
nicia in the case was merely that of carrier, not of fabricant. Here 
our author is treading on much debated ground. The employ- 
ment of horizontal bands is distinctively Assyrian ; and, as Perrot 
has pointed out, the bronze bowls of Nimrud do not differ essen- 
tially in character from the work of the Balawat gate, and he 
believes that the original conception of the class spread westward 
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from Mesopotamia. Even the principle of the central circle with sur- 
rounding zone, each with the space excellently filled, appears on the 
Assyrian robe (Brunn, fig. 72), and in general the arrangement within 
the bands of the silver and silver-gilt bowls, that of juxtaposition 
rather than of unity, is quite what Brunn accepts as characteristic of 
the Mycenaean spirit. Furthermore, in consonance with the dogmas 
educed above, the Greeks of Cyprus should be Achseans, and have car- 
ried with them the tenets of the Mycenaean art, as they did the " South- 
Achsean " language ; and nowhere do we find the Dipylon style 
native in Cyprus, while neither the source nor the initial period of 
the concentric circles on Cypriote pottery is certain. The provin- 
cial borrowing of styles from abroad in that island during the 
historic period is so flagrant that we may well have our sus- 
picions of great originality in earlier times. Brunn dwells upon 
the Greeks carrying their poetry with them thither ; but we have 
110 evidence of it, if their entrance into the island was early. Cer- 
tainly the Cypria was later than the Iliad, and its long-drawn, 
continuous flow savors rather of the characteristics assigned to the 
Mycenaean race than of the Aristotelian unity of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Against the Phoenician origin of the style in question, 
Brunn objects that the Phoenicians never exhibited any distinctly 
artistic sense, and cites in particular the inartistic form of their let- 
ters. In reply, it may be said that neither did the Greeks give an 
artistic form to their letters until toward the fifth century, with a single 
•exception. This exception is in the oldest alphabet of Gortyna in 
Crete, where some of the characters were moulded soon after their 
reception from the Phoenicians, under a definite artistic feeling. This 
fact bears a striking resemblance to the artistic moulding of oriental 
types in the shield of the Idaean grotto (Brunn, fig. 63). The proper 
position of Dorian Crete, in this question, is yet to be ascertained with 
certainty ; but we must not forget the fame which the Greeks accorded 
her at the forefront of the historic period. 

In pursuance of his theory Brunn carries the war into — Mesopota- 
mia. Heuzey and Perrot have already dwelt upon the reflex action 
of Greece upon the Orient ; our author goes further. He assumes 
that the lifelike representations of the sculptures in the palace of 
Asshurbanipal at Koyunjik are due to the Greek element among the 
workmen from Cyprus and Cilicia. On no other ground can he ex- 
plain how a long-practiced art could be so vivified just at its close, 
and turn into paths almost in contradiction to its previous conditions, 
save by the introduction of a new principle from without. But we 
may ask where in Greek art, of the first half of the seventh century, 
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can any such truth to nature be found as is seen in the hounds and 
the wounded lioness of Koyunjik ? One feels that the theory is seek- 
ing to make water rise higher than its source. If these sculptures are 
by Hellenic artists, we must rather suppose a firing of dormant quali- 
ties by contact with the older ways and methods. But the path is 
not altogether a different one from that of earlier Assyrian produc- 
tions. It is rather a happier development of similar tendencies, and 
the same arguments which have been applied by our author to the 
Baphio cups may here serve to explain the height to which a native 
genius has raised a portion of the subjects sculptured. 

It is not necessary to follow our author through his treatment of 
the various phases of vase painting, but we must pause for a moment 
before his Chalcidian heresy. It is no novelty, but it has hardly 
found sufficient acceptance to make it well known. Epigraphists, 
dialectologists, critics of vase paintings and Chalcidian art in general, 
have alike rejected it or silently ignored it. It assumes that all the 
so-called Chalcidian vases are late imitations or inventions. The 
assumption is one of wide-reaching consequences, and its acceptance 
brings many a pretty and ingenious fabric tumbling about the ears. 
We could have wished that it had not found entrance into this monu- 
mental work. For a monumental work it is, however much one may 
criticise it in single traits. Indeed, it may be said to form the first 
scientific and philosophical redaction of the earliest phases of Greek 
art, with a definite comprehension of the whole extent, and a clear 
and harmonious aim working steadily and unswerving toward its 
goal. The reader feels the master-mind which has made the subject 
its own, and seized the spirit which wrought upon the artistic impulse 
of this early day. 

In a history of art, one of the extremely important features is the 
illustration by which the reader is to obtain a right conception of the 
monuments treated. An illustration which errs by over-crudeness or 
by over-refinement is equally misleading and equally vicious. Where 
possible the photographic reproduction by some of the processes 
should alone be employed. No one has more emphasized the import- 
ance of this than Brunn, by his editing of the fine series of plates in 
his Denkmaeler, which has now reached about the three hundredth 
number. In the volume before us he has employed the process very 
frequently, but not always with success. On the one hand, the repro- 
duction is inclined to lack clearness and firmness, and on the other 
he has allowed it often to be reduced too much, so that a glass is 
necessary to develop the details. Yet, on the whole, unusual care 
has been taken to present the genuine stamp of the object. We 
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miss the elegance and finish that characterize French work, pre- 
eminently the rival history of Collignon ; but we feel grateful for all 
the pains exerted to secure honesty and fidelity. 

A. C. Merriam. 
June, 1893. 

Charles Normand. La Troie d'Homhre. Exploration artistique 
et archeologique. Album de I'ami des monuments et des arts, 
98 Eue de Miromesnil. Paris, 1892. 

A Frenchman here anticipates the Germans in publishing a read- 
able and well illustrated book covering the recent excavations in 
Hissarlik-Troy, which Schliemann planned and would have executed 
but for his sudden death. Though it is not customary for scholars to 
anticipate the publication of foreign excavations, we may rejoice that 
the author has taken the pains to study the ruins with diligence 
and in some cases to have taken original drawings and measurements. 
Of the seven "cities" of Schliemann he recognized only four, a view 
which was formerly justifiable, and is adopted by Schuchhardt in his 
volume on Schliemann's excavations. But since the year 1890 the 
excavations of the sixth " city " have revealed pottery like that of 
Mykenai and Tiryns, and cannot therefore be passed by. One who 
cannot admit the nine different strata which actually exist in the 
akropolis must at least recognize the following : 

1.) Original settlement, immediately upon the rock. 

2.) Several metres high, a stately citadel, with houses, town walls, 
towers and gates ; several times destroyed by fire. 

3.) Above the ruins of the citadel several superposed villages of 
plain houses, often burned and renewed. 

4.) Higher still a citadel with several large buildings and a strong 
fortification wall, contemporary with the royal palaces of Mykenai, 
Tiryns and Athens. 

5.) The three uppermost strata, whose buildings and walls belong 
to Greek, Hellenistic and Roman times. 

The view that the second of these " cities " represented Homer's 
Troy was tenable before 1890, but now it must be recognized that this 
city was pre-Homeric, and possibly the historic ground for the myth 
he relates of its destruction by Herakles. Its pottery has been held 
to be pre-Homeric by G. Perrot and other scholars. Homer's Troy 
corresponds to the sixth stratum, measured from below, which as yet 
has been only partially excavated. Of the uppermost layer, the 
Grseco- Roman Troy, there is here described only the great temple of 



